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MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  THE  TEACHER 

By  E.  Morris  Miller 
Director,  State  Psychological  Clinic,  University  of  Tasmania 


Education,  we  are  often  told,  is 
truly  for  life.  But  the  question  that 
presses  is — for  what  sort  of  life? 
How  shall  we  aid  and  urge  on  that 
which  is  good?  How  shall  we  check 
and  obliterate  that  which  is  bad? 
How  shall  we  prepare  the  way  for 
each  individual  child  so  chat  he  may 
get  a  fair  start  in  life  ? — that  he  may 
go  forth  from  the  schools  with  the 
least  possible  handicap? — that  he 
may  confront  the  world  with  a  char- 
acter so  well  built  he  may  remain  up- 
right throughout  the  shocks  and 
strains  of  life? 

All  serious  teachers  ask  themselves 
questions  such  as  these  constantly 
and  make  a  sincere  effort  to  answer 
them  in  their  teaching.  Let  us  con- 
sider briefly  what  bearing  mental 
hygiene  in  the  school  has  upon  the 
training  and  status  of  teachers,  their 
attitude  towards  the  children  and 
their  capacity  to  educate  them. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  not'on 
that  education  is  a  means  for  getting 
children  into  a  building,  having  them 
sit  down  at  desks  and  iearn  to  read, 
write  and  do  sums.  These  are  msans 
rendering  easy  the  imparting  of  in- 
struction, but  unless  they  are  bal- 
anced by  recognition  ol  individual 
differences  in  play  njeds,  motor  ac- 
tivities, spontaneous  interests,  liabi- 
lity to  distraction  and  emotional  re- 
actions, we  are  apt  to  give  too  book- 


ish an  emphasis  to  education.  The 
end  of  education  is  surely  to  enjoy 
life — to  be  healthy,  to  be  happy,  to 
become  in  full  degree  a  person,  with 
eyes  responsive  to  the  light  and 
shade  of  life. 

Primarily  the  teacher  must  be  able 
to  individualize  the  child  in  order  to 
teach  him.  The  teacher  should 
know  him.  To  take  an  individual  in- 
terest in  the  children;  to  become  at 
home  with  them  as  human  beings; 
to  be  close  to  them  during  their  times 
of  difficulty;  to  understand  atypical 
children,  to  analyze  the  factors  of 
their  maladjustment,  to  get  beyond 
their  distressing  manifestions  of 
conduct  to  the  motives  or  misunder- 
standings which  are  at  the  root  of 
such  disorders — these  are  truly  the 
creative  attitudes  of  personality 
needed  in  the  classroom.  Here,  then, 
is  human  interest  in  teaching.  Pro- 
ficiency in  this  manner  of  service 
comes  from  study  that  does  not  end 
with  graduation  from  the  college,  but 
goes  on  throughout  life. 

The  teacher  should  accordingly 
have  a  knowledge  of  child  develop- 
ment from  birth  to  school-age,  and 
beyond — the  various  periods  of  child- 
hood, the  changing  reactions  during 
progress  through  infancy,  childhood, 
puberty,  adolescence  and  maturity. 
Acquaintance  with  the  mental  hy- 
giene of  infancy  is  fundamental  for 
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a  penetrating  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  child  and  its  manifest  reactions. 
Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  repression, 
inferiority,  fears,  terrors,  teasing, 
tuancy  and  similar  disorders  of  con- 
duct, which  in  most  cases  bring 
punishment  upon  children  of  varying 
sorts,  really  require  investigation; 
their  origin  should  be  unravelled ;  the 
factors  conditioning  them  brought  to 
light;  and  the  teacher  should  know 
how  to  repress  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  deviates  so  as  to  be 
able  to  restore  balance  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  school  we  shall  look  to  the 
teacher  to  lay  the  enduring  founda- 
tions of  character,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  school  life. 
The  amount  of  knowledge  he  is  re- 
quired to  impart  during  school  age  is 
very  limited  in  range ;  but  the  manner 
of  his  presentation  of  it,  his  attitude 
towards  the  children,  and  his  method 
of  educing  their  latent  energies  into 
action,  of  giving  them  free  scope — 
these  are  the  things  that  count  in  the 
teacher.  He  should  subordinate  him- 
self in  the  classroom  and  guide  where 
demonstration  is  not  necessary. 
Obedience  can  be  won  through  kind- 
ness and  sympathetic  firmness  rather 
than  by  obtaining  negative  submis- 
sion to  authority.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  face  their 
daily  tasks,  to  keep  their  attention 
fixed  on  the  matter  in  hand,  to  live 
each  day  through  and  let  it  die  in 
sleep,  to  be  ever  rejoicing  in  a  new 
day,  to  be  spontaneous,  and  to  pre- 
serve healthful  reactions  in  play 
and  work  with  other  children.  All 
shut-in  and  self-centered  trends  that 
increase  harmful  emotions  such  as 
anxiety,  fear,  and  rage,  as  well  as 
morbid  fantasying  and  daydreams, 
should  be  eliminated.  Instead,  teach- 
ers should  stimulate  a  bracing,  posi- 
tive attitude  in  trying  situations. 

We  are  far  too  apt  to  measure  the 
worth  and  status  of  teachers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  children  possess.  A 
primary  school  teacher  is  assumed  to 
be  only  a  teacher  of  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge;  and  so,  as  everybody 
knows  them,  the  immediate  conclu- 
sion is  anybody  can  mipart  them  to 
children.  I  am  afraid  that  the  pri- 
mary school  teachers  belong    to  a 


somewhat  maligned  profession.  The 
system  is  partly  to  blame  for  this,  as 
well  as  an  undue  emphasis  placed  up- 
on massed  results.  The  children  are 
treated  as  so  many  units,  organized 
into  classes,  and  what  is  required  of 
them  is  uniformity  and  regularity 
of  advance,  the  goal  of  which  is  fixed 
by  an  examining  officer,  who  has  little 
or  no  direct  contact  with  the  children 
themselves. 

Our  method  of  evaluating  results 
— of  determining  whether  the  units 
have  reached  their  objective — remind 
one  rather  of  the  drill  ground  than 
a  school  for  training  in  life  values. 
But  once  let  us  put  the  real  emphasis 
where  it  should  be  placed — upon  the 
upbuild'ng  of  character  and  efl'ective 
m.ental  adjustment  to  the  environ- 
ment, moral  and  social;  once  let  us 
realize  that  the  teacher's  mission  is  to 
promote  and  protect  the  child's 
mental  health,  train  him  to  find  his 
own  self-expression,  co-operate  with 
the  home  in  the  effect  ve  development 
of  the  whole  personality  of  the  child, 
and  even  reinforce  the ,  home  as  the 
ma'n  agent  in  character  training, 
and  we  shall  readily  convince  our- 
selves that  the  teaching  profession, 
'ncluding  the  primary  school  teachers 
and  university  professors  is  no  mean 
order,  but  is  rather  fit  to  rank  a- 
mongst  the  highest. 

The  medlcar  prof eSsion  claims  an 
hrnorable  place,  not  so  much  because 
it  requires  a  long  course  of  training 
over  many  fields  of  knowledge,  but 
because  it  directly  concern  itself 
w  th  the  individual  and  his  special 
needs,  and  endeavors  in  treating  him 
to  act  from  a  broad  conception  of 
human  life  and  of  the-  true  values  of 
life  itself.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  profession  of  the  teacher,  if 
viewed  from  a  mental  hygiene  stand- 
point, as  well  as  the  merely  pedago- 
gical, has  a  rightful  claim  to  emulate 
the  medical.  The  medical  practitioner 
has  rather  restricted  his  work  mainly 
to  the  ailments  of  the  body  ;  though 
in  recent  years  the  mental  hygiene 
movement  has  enlarged  his  perspec- 
tive and  forced  him  to  consider  also 
the  mental  life  of  his  patients.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  teachers,  whose 
services  should  be  a  distinctly  per- 
sonal kind,  are  called  upon  to  lay  the 
tpundations  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
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sound  body  and  enable  it  to  function 
effectively;  not  only  for  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  but  in  the  interest 
of  national  efficiency  and  social  ser- 
vice. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  teachers  are  as  inadequately 
trained  for  this  extremely  important 
work  as  they  are  insufficiently  paid. 
This '  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Ample 
means  should  be  provided  to  free 
teachers  from  cares  that  crush  the 
spirit.  They  should  be  released  from 
difficulties  concerning-  getting  the 
wherewithal  to  satify  their  tastes  for 
things  that  are  necessary  in  the  home 
of  a  cultivated  person.  Teaching  re- 
quires an  equipoise  of  mind,  and  even- 
ness of  temper.  The  disintegrating 
influences  that  set  in  from  a  want  of 
adjustment  on  the  teachers  part  to 
the  harshnesses  of  life  frequently 
levy  a  heavy  toll  upon  children  in  the 
form  of  punishments  that  reflect  the 
teacher's  unsettled  mind.  A  calm  and 
studied  restraint  is  an  essential  per- 
sonal'ty  need  of  the  teacher. 

However,  it  is  not  the  salary  itself 
that  matters.  Merely  to  increase  it 
is  not  to  add  to  the  satisfactions  that 
come  from  duties  rendered.  More  is 
required.  The  teachers  as  individuals 
and  as  a  whole  should  exalt  their 
profession  to  its  proper  level ;  they 
should  never  "grow  old"  in  their  call- 
ing, but  maintain  their  receptivity  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  times, 
check  undue  tendencies  to  become 
creatures  of  routine,  be  ever  fas- 
cinated by  the  newness  of  life,  the 
freshening  influences  of  maturing 
personalities,  be  constantly  delving  in 
the  fields  of  knowledge,  be  ever  alert 
to  the  signs  of  deviating  trends  in 
their  pupils,  and  to  cultivate  a  vivify- 
ing influence  upon  the  children  of  the 
true  values  in  life. 

In  recent  years  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  special  class 
teacher — one  who  is  trained  to  aid 
those  children  with  less  Chan  average 
intelligence,  to  give  hope  to  those  who 
have  failed,  to  restore  to  normality 
those  whose  educational  deviations 
are  remediable  and  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  mentahty  of  those  who 
posses  it  least.  Some  of  the  finest- 
minded  of  our  teachers  have  found  a 
contentment  in  this  type  of  service. 
There  is  also  something  of  the  joy  of 


creation  in  such  corrective  pedagogy. 

But  I  would  desire  to  impress  you 
that  we  may  yet  over-specialize  our 
special  class  teacher,  and  even  nar- 
row h'"s  range,  and  forget  meanwhile, 
in  our  commendation  ol  him,  that 
every  teacher,  in  fact,  who  has  the 
spirit  of  individual  service  in  him,  is 
special  to  a  similar  degree.  For,  do 
not  the  children  move  on  in  develop- 
ment from  class  to  class?  Do  they  not 
change  their  reactions  with  the  in- 
creasing of  the  years?  The  pupils  of 
the  infant  department  require  their 
specially  trained  teachers,  and  so  do 
the  middle  and  leaving  grades  in  their 
turn.  Truly  specialization  is  neces- 
sary for  every  teacher,  if  he  is  to 
understand  the  individual  child,  find 
him  out  as  a  personality,  and  educe 
into  life  the  latent  resources  of  his 
mind. 

I  would  therefore  leave  with  you  a 
quotation  from  Montessori,  who  para- 
phrases in  it  Sequin's  tribute  to  the 
special  teacher,  which  in  my  opinion, 
is  applicable  to  every  teacher  whose 
a'm  is  to  individualize  the  children  in 
the  schools: 

'The  teacher  of  abnormal  pupils  is 
not  an  educator,  he  is  a  creator;  he 
must  have  been  born  with  special 
gifts,  as  well  as  have  perfected  him- 
self for  this  high  task.  He  ought, 
says  Sequin,  to  be  handsome  in  per- 
son, and  strong  as  well,  so  that  he 
may  attract,  and  yet  command;  his 
glance  should  be  serene,  like  that  of 
one  who  has  gained  victories  through 
faith  and  has  attained  enduring 
peace;  his  manner  should  be  imper- 
turbable as  that  of  one  not  easily 
persuaded  to  change  his  mind.    ,  ." 

— Ungraded 


HIS  SMOKE  HOUSE 

A  mail  who  lives  in  Albany  and  whose 
business  was  that  of  a  clerk,  said  that  he 
has  lately  built  a  house  that  cost  him  three 
thousand  dollars.  His  friends  expressed 
their  wonder  that  he  could  afford  so  fine  a 
dwelling.  "V^hy,"  said  he,  "that  is  my  smoke 
house."  "Your  smoke  housee!  What  do  you 
mean':"  "Why,  I  mean  that  twenty  years 
ago  I  left  off  smoking  and  put  the  monev 
saved  from  smoke,  with  the  interest,  in  mv 
house.  Hence  I  call  it  my  smoke  house." 

— King's  Herald. 
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In  July,  my  parents  and  my  two  younger 
brothers  and  my  sister  went  to  Tacoma, 
Washington.  They  stayed  there  for  one 
month  while  I  stayed  at  home  with  my  big 
brothers.  I  cooked  the  meals  for  them  and 
myself. 

In  August  my  grandfather  came  to  my 
home  from  Tacoma,  Wash.  Then  my 
grandfather,  some  of  my  folks  and  I  went 
to  Yellowstone  Park  in  the  car.  My  father 
had  to  make  four  trips  to  Yellowstone  Park 
in  his  car. 

One  night  while  we  were  asleep  in  the 
tent,  a  bear  came  and  stole  a  pie  and  he 
ate  it  all  up.  My  father  got  up  and  fright- 
ened the  bear  away. 

After  our  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
two  big  brothers  of  mine  and  I  went  to 
Tacoma,  Wash,  and  sure  nad  good  times 
there. 

Last  Monday  my  father  and  I  went  to 
Butte.  Tuesday  my  father  bought  me  a 
new  suit,  an  overcoat  and  a  cap. 

Frank  Amann. 


On  Saturday  evening,  September  the 
twenty-sixth,  all  of  the  big  girls  went  down 
town  and  bought  sometning  to  eat.  That 
night  the  girls  had  a  nice  party.  It  was  a 
birthday  party  for  Minnie  Gummow.  The 
big  girls  changed  their  clothes.  I  was  a 
boy.  Half  of  the  girls  were  dressed  like 
boys  and  the  other  half  were  dressed  like 
girls.  Velma  was  my  partner.  We  danced 
until  nine  o'clock.  At  thac  time  we  ate  our 
lunch  which  was  fine.  Then  we  danced 
again  until  ten  o'clock.  We  surely  had  great 
fun  at  the  party. — Adela  Chinadle. 


The  twenty-fourth  of  September  was  Miss 
Stinson's  birthday.  Mrs.  Kemp  invited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Low,  Missess  Gooch,  Logan  and 
Stinson  to  her  home  that  night  to  have 
supper  with  her.  The  birthday  cake  had 
two  candles  on  it.  The  supper  was  fine. 
After  supper  Mr.  and  Mrs  Altop,  Anna 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mr.  Morrison  went 
to  Mrs.  Kemp's  home.  For  a  while  they 
played  games.  The  gamees  were  Buzz  and 
spelling  words.  Mrs.  Altop  won  in  the 
game  of  Buzz. — Ole  01b« 


We  are  learning  the  names  of  the  states. 
I  can  speak  the  names  of  twenty  states, 
now.  I  can  write  the  names  in  the  right 
states. — G.  B.  Sparks. 


I  have  four  new  note-books.  One  is 
for  Language,  one  is  for  Arithmetic,  one  is 
for  Geography  and  the  other  is  a  Journal, 

Ida  Biavaschi. 


I  came  to  school  September  18.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here.  We  have  41  boys  and  43 
girls  in  school  now.  The  others  will  come 
after  a  while.  There  are  nine  pupils  in 
my  class,  now.  Two  more  will  come  soon. 
Mrs.  Taylor  is  my  teacher  again.  She  likes 
this  class.  Our  school-room  is  sunny  and 
pretty  and  I  like  it. — Edward  Olson. 


I  went  home  in  June.  I  talked  to  my 
father  and  mother.  My  sister,  Ruth  and  I 
milked  the  cows.  We  cooked  and  washed 
the  dishes.  We  washed  and  ironed.  We 
made  four  dresses.    We  had  a  good  time. 

Alice  Cox. 


I  went  to  the  library  yesterday.  Mr. 
Taylor  gave  me  a  book.  It  is,  "The  Tale 
of  Two  Bad  Mice."    I  shall  read  it. 

Theresa  Harrington. 


We  have  many  flowers  in  our  school- 
room. Mrs.  Taylor  has  planted  slips  in 
small  pots.  She  will  give  them  to  us  at 
Christmas. — Julia  Raniere. 


Edward's  Olson's  father  brought  him  to 
school.  He  says  Edward  improved  very 
much  last  year  and  that  Edward  talked  all 
the  time  at  home. 

Raymond's  sister  says  that  he  talks  at 
home. 

George's  mother  says  'hat  he  does  not 
sign  at  home. 

Laura's  mother  says  that  Laura  talks  at 
home. 

Alice  and  I  talked  at  home  this  summer. 

Ruth  Cox. 


I  stayed  in  Boulder  all  summer.  Harry 
and  I  lived  at  the  school.  I  played  with 
Elmo  Kemp.    We  had  much  fun. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  shop  to  play.  I 
put  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  band-saw.  I 
tied  to  stop  the  engine  and  got  my  finger 
caught  in  the  machinery.  It  was  cut  to  the 
bone.  It  hurt  very  badly  but  I  did  not  cry. 
Mr.  Taylor  took  me  to  Helena  in  his  car 
to  a  doctor.  My  finger  did  not  heal  for  a 
long  time. 

On  July  17,  we  went  to  the  circus.    I  saw 
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many  animals.  I  saw  a  funny  clown.  I 
laughed  hard. 

On  August  18,  we  went  to  the  circus  again. 
I  saw  many  interesting  things. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  boys  and  girls  come 
back  to  school. — Maurice  Schoenberg. 


Whitehall  is  my  home  town.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  were  in  Whitehall  this  summer. 
They  went  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayers  and 
Mary  Ann  Ayers.  They  say  that  Whitehall 
is  a  beautiful  town.  There  are  trees  and 
grass  and  flowers  everywhere.  Cosmos  is 
the  city  flower.  There  is  Cosmos  along  the 
fences.  Some  people  have  wonderful  holly- 
hocks and  many  other  flowers  too. 

Bertha  Noyd. 


My  sister,  Lucille  brought  me  to  school. 
She  told  Mrs.  Taylor  that  I  talk  at  hoiv.e. 

George's  mother  says  that  he  talks  at 
home. 

Laura's  mother  knows  what  Laura  says. 
Edward's   father   says   that  Edward  im- 
proved very  much  last  year. 

Raymond  Johnson. 


I  live  in  Walkerville  in  Butte.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Taylor  in  Butte  this  summer.  We  had  an 
earthquake  in  Butte  this  summer.  We  were 
afraid.  I  talk  to  my  mother  every  day. 
She  knows  what  I  say.    She  is  glad. 

i^aura  Manza. 


I  stayed  at  home  and  helped  an  old 
woman.  I  washed  dishes,  swept  the  floor 
and  dusted.  Sometimes  we  went  to  Big 
Timber.  On  July  14,  my  two  cousins  and 
I  went  to  a  circus  in  the  afternoon.  I  saw 
many  animals,  many  little  women  and  men. 
The  little  men  and  women  were  not  as 
tall  as  I.  The  large  tent  fell  and  two 
women  got  hurt.  Many  men  took  them  to 
the  hospital.  My  two  cousins  and  I  ran 
out  of  the  tent  so  we  did  not  get  hurt.  My 
two  cousins  and  1  went  to  town  and  we  got 
some  pop.  We  enjoyed  it.  I  was  hungry. 
Then  we  went  home.  We  had  a  good  time 
at  Big  Timber. — Nettie  Farthing. 


I  was  very  happy  to  go  home  last  June. 
My  mother,  daddy  and  brother  took  me  in 
the  car  to  the  LoLo  Hot  Springs.  1  went 
swimming.  We  went  to  two  lakes.  My 
father  and  brother  caught  some  large  fish. 
Sometimes  we  went  to  the  picture-shows. 
I  worked  for  my  mother.  I  was  a  good  girl. 
On  Sunday  I  read  the  funny  paper. 

One  day  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  in 
Missoula. 


My  brother  gave  me  some  money. 
My  mother  brought  me  to  Boulder  a  few 
days  ago.    I  like  to  go  to  school. 

Florence  Reinke. 


My  sister  and  I  went  to  Spokane.  We 
visited  at  my  friend's  home.  She  has  a 
nice  home  there.  Gwen  and  I  went  around 
the  town.  It  is  large.  I  had  my  tonsils 
taken  out  last  summer  in  Spokane.  I  went 
to  a  baseball  game  and  to  the  park.  I  had 
a  good  time.  I  came  back  to  Troy  from 
Spokane.  My  home  is  nice.  My  sister 
bought  a  piano.  She  is  Aappy.  She  is 
learning  to  play  it  now.  She  was  kind  to 
me.    Sometimes  I  went  to  the  show. 

Arthur  Thomas. 


When  school  closed  last  June,  I  went 
home.  I  talked  with  mother.  The  next 
morning,  I  cleaned  the  house.  Mother  was 
ironing.  1  helped  her  iron  some  clothes. 
One  Saturday,  my  little  sister  and  I  went 
to  the  show.  It  was  "Pace  Maker."  I  saw 
another  show.    Richard  Dix  played. 

Daddy  had  a  vacation  for  two  weeks.  He 
stayed  at  home  too.  Daddy  bought  a  car. 
It  was  a  Dodge  car.  He  learned  to  drive 
the  car. 

I  came  back  to  school  this  fall.  Daddy 
and  mother  brought  me  in  the  car.  It  was 
a  long  way  to  come. — Marion  Sloan. 


When  school  closed  last  June,  I  went 
home.  I  helped  clean  up  tne  house.  I  took 
care  of  a  baby  boy  every  day.  He  was  very 
sick.  I  was  sorry  for  him.  He  had  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes. 

One  day  we  went  camping  on  the  West 
Gallatin  river.  We  went  down  to  Gardiner. 
That  town  is  near  Yellowstone  Park. 

In  August  my  father,  Evelyn  Westerdale 
and  I  went  to  Spokane,  Washington.  We 
visited  my  aunts,  uncle  and  cousins.  One 
evening  my  uncle  took  us  for  a  ride  to  a 
park.  We  saw  buffalo,  tigers,  monkeys, 
deer  and  bears.  We  saw  some  flowers  and 
large  lights.  The  park  was  pretty.  A  big 
boy  took  us  girls  to  the  picture-show.  We 
had  ice  cream  at  the  "Sugar  Bowl." 

Thelma  Penman. 


I  had  a  nice  time  at  home.  We  went  to 
the  picture  shows.  Sometimes  we  climbed 
the  hills.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Marion  last, 
cummer.  I  came  back  to  school  with 
Florence  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Reinke  was 
kind  to  me.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  boys  and 
girls. — Mona  Frazier. 


(Continued  on  Page  9.) 
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This  year  we  have  g-otten  off  to  an 
especially  good  start.  Today  our  en- 
rollment is  90  and  there  are  enough 
more  "in  sight"  to  insure  us  100  or 
more.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few, — and  most  of  those  had  a  vital 
reason  for  being  tardy — all  reported 
on  time  or  so  nearly  so  that  they 
and  their  class  lost  nothing  from  the 
delay.  It  always  seems  such  a  ter- 
rible waste  to  let  a  youngster  lose 
the  first  three  or  the  last  three  weeks 
of  school — which  are  really  the  most 
vital  weeks — for  the  sake  of  a  few 
dollars  or  what  is  more  likely,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  extra  vacation 
tun  for  the  youngsters.  Ten  years 
from  now  no  one  will  resent  this 
more  than  those  same  younsters. 

While  we  do  not  like  to  lose  our 
old  people  nevertheless  we  feel  that 
these  new  ones  will  nil  the  bill 
splendidly. 

In  the  department  for  backward 
there  is  but  one  change.  Miss  Dud- 
ley takes  charge  of  the  music  in 
place  of  Miss  Butcher,  resigned. 

Mrs.  Ross,  matron,  resigned  but 
we  feel  fortunate  in  having  again 
secured  the  services  of  Miss  Ander- 
son who  with  us  two  years  ago. 

The  changes  in  our  faculty  and 
staff  of  officers  is  so  small  that  very 
little  space  is  required  to  make  men- 
tion of  them.  The  teaching  force  in 
the  department  for  the  deaf  is  the 
same  as  last  year.  In  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind.  Miss  Wood  goes 
back  to  her  favorite  work  as  director 
of  music,  Miss    Harrison  becomes 


head  teacher,  while  Miss  Merrick  of 
the  Dillon  Normal  School  and  with 
some  other  training  takes  Miss  Har- 
rison's former  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  resigned  as 
foreman  and  matron  respectively  of 
the  ranch,  to  go  into  business  for 
themselves  in  Spokane,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  Vosburg  take  their  places. 
Mr.  Ivan  Battershell  takes  the  place 
of  Mr.  Vosburg  as  assistant  repair- 
man. 

Miss  Adams,  who  trained  at  Ro- 
chester, Minn.,  comes  to  us  as  trained 
nurse.  Miss  Haug  having  resigned  to 
ta^re  further  training  as  an  anaesthe- 
tist. 


For  the  fifth  time  in  two  years, 
death  has  again  claimed  a  parent  of 
one  of  us,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rathbun, 
mother  of  our  Miss  Gertrude  Rath- 
bun,  died  at  Rochester,  Minn,  on 
September  23,  following  an  operation. 
Mr.  Rathbun  brought  her  home  and 
she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Forest 
vale  cemetery  at  Helena  on  Sunday 
October  4.  The  sincere  sympathy  of 
the  school  goes  out  to  the  mourning 
family. 


An  unusally  large  number  of 
changes  in  the  Superintendency  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  occurred  during 
the  summer  just  past.*  When  school 
closed  in  June,  Superintendent  Cloud, 
of  Arkansas,  had  just  assumed 
charge  of  the  Kansas  school.  The 
vacancy  thus  created  Vv^as  later  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  R. 
Divine,  a  teacher  in  the  North  Caro- 
I  na  school.  Mr.  Divine  is  a  son  of  L. 
A.  Divine,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Washington 
sch3ol,  and  who  was  one  at  one  time 
connected  with  this  school.  Mr.  Di- 
vine's parents  and  grandparents  are 
deaf.  Hence  he  should  be  able  ta 
understand  the  deaf  and  their  prob- 
lems, and  we  wish  him  success  in 
his  new  position. 

In  June,  Mr.  E.  S.  Tllhnghast  re- 
s'gned  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri school  and  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  H.  E.  Day,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Gallaudet  college,  and 
therefore  enters  upon  his  new  work 
well  equ'pped  to  carry  on  the  excel- 
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lent  work  heretofore  done  in  the  Mis- 
souri school. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Welty  retired  from  the 
Superintendency  of  the  South  Da- 
dota  school,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Tillinghast,  late  of  the 
Missouri  school. 

Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  of  the  Mount 
Airy  school,  died  on  June  26,  after 
fifty-nine  years  of  service  with  that 
school.  The  place  made  vacant  by  his 
death  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Superintendent  E.  A.  Gruver 
of  the  Iowa  school.  Mr  Gruver  is  a 
native  Pennsylvanian,  and  did  his 
first  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  the  Mt. 
Airy  school.  After  successful  super 
intendencies  in  the  School  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  Rome,  and  in 
Council  Bluffs,  he  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  take  up  the  great  work  that 
Dr.  Crouter  laid  down. 

Mr.  Welty,  who  retired  as  Superin- 
tendent in  South  Dakota,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Colora- 
do school.  We  are  glad  that  the  pro- 
fession will  not  lose  his  valuable 
services. 

At  this  writing,  we  have  not  learned 
who  will  succeed  Mr.  Gruver  in  the 
Iowa  school. — T. 


On  September  18,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Superintend- 
ent C.  J.  Settles,  of  the  Idaho  school. 
We  enjoyed  his  vis^t  very  much  and 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  come 
this  way  again. — T. 


On  July,  while  on  her  vacation  in 
Maine,  Miss  Mary  S.  Garret  died 
after  a  short  illness.  Miss  Garrett 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  instructing  deaf  children  before 
school  age.  She  and  her  sister  Emma 
Garrett  founded  a  home  for  the 
training  of  deaf  children  before  they 
reached  school  age  at  Balmont  Ave- 
nue, Bala,  Penn.  in  which  the  little 
tots  were  started  by  speech  methods 
at  the  age  hearing  children  learn 
speech. — T. 


On  August  27,  Thomas  P.  Clarke, 
for  thirteen  years  Superinterdeni  of 
Washington  School  for    che  Deaf, 


passed  away  in  a  hospital  in  Port- 
land. Mr.  Clarke  had  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Arkansas  and  Michigan  schools 
before  he  was  called  to  Salem  in  1902 
to  become  Superintendent  of  the 
Oregon  school.  In  1906,  he  went  to 
Vancouver  to  become  Superintendent 
of  the  Washington  school  and  re- 
mained until  1917,  when  he  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas 
school.  In  1919,  he  was  called  back 
to  Washington.  He  resigned  the 
superintendency  in  1921 ;  but  con- 
tinued to  teach  until  last  March 
when  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  all  work  and  retire. — T. 


Early  in  the  summer,  cards  were 
received  by  the  members  of  the  in- 
stitution family  announcing  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Morris  Corey 
to  Mr.  Charles  William  Kessler.  The 
ceremory  took  place  at  Morrisville, 
Penn.  on  July  9,  1925.  Mrs.  Kessler 
was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in 
this  school,  but  for  the  last  two 
years,  she  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Tennessee  school,  and  we  understand, 
has  returned  to  her  work  there  for 
the  current  year.  Mrs.  Kessler's 
Boulaer  friends  wish  her  a  success- 
iul  and  happy  voyage  on  the  matri- 
monial sea. — T. 


Guilford  Dudley  Euritt  passed  a- 
way  at  Staunton,  Virgmia  on  June  6, 
a±ter  ility-six  years  of  service  as 
teacher  in  the  Virginia  school.  He 
was  also  founder  of  the  Guide  and 
its  editor  for  nearly  a^  many  years, 
'i'he  results  of  his  work  will  long  be 
leit  in  that  school. — T. 


Our  eastern  friends  may  not  think 
of  th.s  part  of  Montana  as  comparing 
w.th  the  states  of  the  central  west  in 
Agriculture.  However,  we  saw  a 
specimen  rutabega  raised  on  our 
grounds  that  will  be  hard  for  any 
state  to  excel.  It  surpasses  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  It 
weighed  only  sixteen  and  three 
quarters  pounds,  and  it  is  not  alone, 
ihere  are  many  more  like  it  in  the 
same  field,  and  possibly  some  larger, 
as  no  effort  was  made  to  find  the  larg- 
est specimen.    Who  can  beat  it? — T. 
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THE  CONVENTION 

The  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  met  at  the 
Iowa  school  in  Council  Bluffs  from 
June  29  to  July  4.  In  spite  of  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion in  London  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  of  summer  schools  and  of 
a  very  light  attendance  from  the  far 
east,  a  large  and  interesting  meeting 
was  held.  The  program  covered  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  every 
paper  was  interesting  and  profitable. 

An  especially  interesting  part  of 
the  program  was  the  demonstration 
work  given  every  morning  by  teach- 
ers of  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
schools.  These  demonstrations 
showed,  not  so  much  what  was  ac- 
complished, as  the  method  by  which 
it  was  achieved.  No  teacher  could 
attend  without  bringing  away  some 
helpful  ideas.  The  only  difficulty  was 
that  each  teacher  wanted  to  be  in  at 
least  three  demonstrations  at  the 
same  time,  but  found  no  means  of 
attaining  that  end. 

Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Gruver 
were  the  most  efficient  of  hosts  and 
hostesses.  The  dining  room,  as  well 
as  every  other  detail  that  contributed 
to  the  comfort  of  the  members  of  the 
convention,  was  wonderfully  man- 
aged. Nothing  that  could  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  guests  was  anywhere 
lacking. 

The  receptions  given  by  Superin- 
tendent and  Mrs.  Gruver,  and  by 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Booth  were 
both  very  enjoyable  occasions.  At 
the  latter,  the  writer  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  a  large  number  of  his 
former  pupils  in  the  school  where  he 
began  his  work  for  the  deaf.  These 
former  pupils  are  now  successful 
deaf  men  and  women,  engaged  in 
many  lines  of  activity. 

The  convention  honored  itself  by 
electing  Superintendent  Jones  of 
Ohio  as  President.  It  was  announced 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Columbus. 

Our  school  was  represnted  at  this 
convention  by  President  H.  J.  Men- 
zemer  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  former 
being  on  the  program  with  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  teaching  of  shop 
language. — T. 


THE  COMING  GENERATION 

The  matter  of  the  next  generation  may 
not  be  of  very  much  importance  to  those 
who  have  no  cliildren,  hut  it  may  also  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  if  they  are  good 
citizens  and  love  thir  country.  The  next 
generation  will  be  managed  by  the  children 
of  to-day,  and  it  is  up  to  us  of  the  present 
time  to  say  what  sort  of  managers  they  are 
to  be.  Perliaps  no  more  important  Associa- 
tion has  ever  been  formed  than  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Association,  for  its  only 
object  is  the  promotion  of  better  methods 
of  nurturing  and  caring  for  the  health  of 
the  little  ones  while  they  are  still  at  an 
age  when  their  minds  are  in  the  most  recep- 
tive condition  as  to  the  advice  they  receive 
from  their  elders.  When  they  are  once 
fairly  well  along  in  their  teens,  they  are 
frequently  so  smart  that  they  know  more 
than  their  instructors  or  parents.  It  is  the 
child  that  this  Association  is  endeavoring 
to  save  that  it  may  become  a  useful  man  or 
woman.  This  association  has  already  done 
much  in  this  direction  and  the  results  of 
its  energies  are  already  visible.  Its  advice 
is  scattered  broadcast  all  over  the  world, 
into  schools  of  all  denominations,  sects, 
creeds  and  colors  and  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  its  aims  are  mainly  to  assist  in  raising 
a  better,  healthier  and  more  useful  citizen, 
bo-h  physically  and  mentally.  If  it  is  in 
any  small  degree  successful  in  carrying  out 
these  principles,  it  will  have  accomplished 
a  good  work. — Selected. 

ONE  OF  MANY  CASES 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  bright  boy  about, 
ten  years  of  age  was  brought  into  school  by 
his  parents.  He  took  hold  quickly,  learned 
rapidly  and  appeared  to  like  the  school. 

His  parents  frequently  called  for  him, 
each  time  keeping  him  out  longer  and 
longer,  and  finally  kept  him  out  entirely. 
They  could  not  bear  the  separation. 

The  truant  officers  failed  to  do  his  duty 
and  the  boy  was  forgetten. 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  large,  well-built 
man  appeared  in  the  hall.  His  face  showed 
at  once  that  something  was  wrong.  He  re- 
membered the  Superintendent,  shook  hands 
and  then  stood  grinning.  He  could  tell  his 
name  and  where  he  lived,  but  that  was 
about  all.  Evidently  he  has  been  kept  awaj 
from  deaf  people. 

No  effort  to  get  anything  out  of  him  was 
rewarded,  he  simply  stood  and  pointed. 
His  English  was  lacking.  He  was  an  object 
of  great  pity. 

His  parents  may  be  dead  for  he  appeared 
to  be  alone.  At  any  rate  they  loved  him 
£o  much  that  they  deprived  him  of  an 
education  and  let  him  giow  up  to  robust 
manhood  in  ignorance.  Had  he  continued 
in  school  until  graduation  day  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  shining  light.  In- 
stead he  is  an  object  of  darkness. 

Education  is  nowhere  so  effective  as 
with  a  deaf  child. 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 

September,  1925 

Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Barker,  Barbara 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chapman,  June 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Christiansen,  Mo 
Christie,  Ethel 
Clifton,  Alma 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrhdahl,  Mytrle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Kattersley,  Ruth 
Herrington,  Theresa 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Mytrle 
Manza,  Laura 


McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Nagel,  John 
O'Brein,  Floyd 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Olson,  Edward 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Rienke,  Florence 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sparks,  George 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tilden,  Harry 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wood,  Lelyan 
Wudel,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Elmose,  Nels 
Heffern,  Frank 
Cummings,  Everett 
Lambert,  John 
Mikkelson,  Andy 


Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Selon,  John 
Spoonemoore,  Hilda 
Zunick,  Joe 


'Continued  from  Page  5. 


I  helped  my  father  every  day.  Then  I 
helped  my  mother  sometimes.  I  had  a  good 
time  all  summer.  We  went  to  see  the  circus 
on  August  17.  It  was  very  wonderful. 
There  were  many  funny  clowns  in  the 
circus.  I  went  to  the  shows  often.  I 
always  enjoy  seeing  the  shows  very  much. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  and  their  children 
moved  to  Wyoming  from  Cascade  with  my 
sister,  Elsie  and  her  family  in  two  cars. 
We  miss  my  sister  and  her  family 
very  much.  They  got  a  nice  house.  They 
told  us  if  Lowell  would  buy  a  new  car  next 
spring,  they  would  go  to  Illinois  next  Fall 
for  a  while.  They  are  In  quarantine  now. 
They  have  scarlet  fever.  I  hope  they  are 
better. 

On  August  23,  we  went  to  see  the  rodeo. 
I  took  some  pictures  of  it.  I  think  they  will 
be  fine.    We  had  a  good  time  all  summer. 

Edward  Baker. 


My  family  went  to  a  nice  picnic  on  June 
19.  We  had  a  nice  place  under  the  trees. 
It  was  a  nice  day.  There  was  a  big  band. 
It  played  all  day.  I  could  hear  some  of 
the  music.  Free  ice  cream,  lemonade,  din- 
ner and  supper  were  given.  Many  of  the 
people  went  to  a  field  where  they  had  races. 
We  had  a  picture  show  under  the  trees. 
Then  the  people  danced  until  four  o'clock. 
We  had  a  good  time. 

Two  of  my  brothers  and  I  went  to  the 
woods  to  pick  plums  last  August  and  I 
brought  a  box  of  plums  home. 

I  saw  a  skunk  in  the  field  and  it  was 
beautiful.  My  friend  had  eighty  little 
chickens  and  a  skunk  ate  them. 

I  helped  my  mother  in  the  house  last 
summer.  Three  of  my  brothers,  two  of 
my  sisters,  my  father  and  I  went  fishing 
and  caught  43  fish. — Stephia  Tularsky. 


SIDE 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS' 
John  Nagel,  Reporter 

Frank  Amann  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  school. 

Adolph  Renner  is  acting  as  a  mail- 
man again. 

Raymond  Johnson  sold  some  apples 
to  the  boys.  The  boys  are  fond  of 
apples. 

Arthur  Thomas  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  have  his  tonsils  removed  last 
summer. 

Harry  Tilden,  our  former  pupil,  is 
with  us  again.  Last  year  he  attended 
the  Idaho  school. 

Chester  Patrick  was  promoted  to 
the  fifth  grade.  He  is  improving 
in  his  school  work, 

Harry  Schoenberg  workeed  as  a 
painter  on  the  farm  silo  and  some 
other  buildings  last  summer. 

We  have  two  new  little  deaf  boys, 
Edward  Petek  and  James  O'Brien. 
They  are  doing  well  in  school. 

Emil  Bennett  came  back  to  school 
a  few  days  ago.  He  is  wearing  new 
long  pants  and  he  looks  like  a  man. 

Ole  Olbu  said  that  his  father 
bought  a  bicycle  and  that  he  can  ride 
it.    His  father  is  sixty  two  years  old. 

Roy  Tuggle  received  five  boxes  of 
apples  from  his  home.  He  is  selling 
them  to  the  officers.  He  sells  one 
box  for  $1.90. 

Leylan  Wood's  tooth  aches  and  his 
jaw  is  swollen.  His  sister  says  she 
may  take  him  to  Helena  to  get  his 
tooth  fixed. 
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Henry  Nicker  son  joined  the  Boys 
Scout  group  of  Deer  Lodge  County 
last  summer.  He  said  the  boy  scouts 
had  good  times  and  enjoyed  many 
sports. 

Henry  Barker  sold  some  honey  to 
the  boys.  He  sold  a  pound  of  honey 
for  15  cents.  He  brought  a  can  of 
honey  which  weighs  ten  pounds  from 
his  home. 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  came 
back  to  school  this  month.  They 
both  are  growing  as  rapidly  as  weeds. 
They  were  late  because  they  helped 
with  the  harvest. 


LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  GIRL'S  SIDE 
Minnie  Gummow,  Reporter 

Ida  Biavaschi  has  a  lot  of  nice 
clothes  now. 

Lillian  Pouliot  was  ill  for  a  few 
days,  but  is  better  now. 

Mildred  Christenson  had  quite  a 
bad  cold,  but  is  over  it. 

Julia  Raniere  has  grown  quite  tall 
and  looks  like  a  fine  young  lady. 

Alice  and  Ruth  Cox  are  getting 
along  very  nicely  in  school  this  year. 

Thelma  Penman  received  a  nice  box 
of  candy  recently  and  was  glad  to 
get  it. 

Nettie  Farthing  has  grown  tall  and 
seems  to  be  getting  along  fine  in 
school. 

Eva  Guidi  returned  to  school.  She 
has  gown  quite  tall  since  school  closed 
in  June. 

Stephia  Tularski  was  very  glad  to 
see  her  pal,  Irene  Colwell  back  to 
school  again. 

Gertie  Smidt  received  a  letter  say  - 
ing that  her  sister,  Elsie  was  mar- 
ried recently. 

Helen  and  Adela  Chinadle  reported 
a  very  nice  time  last  summer  and  had 
many  car  rides. 

Gertie  Smidt  received  a  package 
of  useful  things  from  home  and  was 
glad  to  get  them. 

Montana  Parr  returned  to  school 
late  because  her  mother  had  not  re- 
turned from  the  east. 


Velma  Goldizen  reported  a  very 
nice  time  visiting  her  sister  in  the 
Glacier  National  Park. 

Mary  Bubnash  returned  to  school 
a  little  late  this  year.  Guess  sh-e 
was  quite  busy  at  home.  ' 

May  Yaeger  received  a  letter  an- 
nouncing the  marriage  of  her  sister, 
Clo  sometime  this  month. 

Myrtle  Dyrdahl  returned  to  school 
the  last  week  in  September,  and  is 
glad  to  be  with  us  again. 

Barbara  Johnson,  Alma  Clifton, 
and  Claire  Hattersley  are  among  the 
new  pupils  in  the  girls'  dormitory. 

Bertha  Noyd's  birthday  was  on 
September  26.  She  received  a  pack- 
age from  home  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

Bessie  MacPherson  returned  to 
school  with  her  beautiful  long  hair. 
The  bobbed  hair  rage  hasn't  got  hold 
of  her  yet. 

School  opened  September  10  with  a 
large  number  in  attendance  .  Some 
pupils  were  a  little  late,  but  are  piling 
m  every  day. 

Helen  Johnson  often  talks  about 
the  good  times  she  had  last  summer 
and  of  her  nice  visit  at  Mrs.  Arva 
Girard's  home. 

Evelyn  Krumm  recently  received 
a  letter  from  home  saying  that  her 
folks  may  move  to  Oregon.  Evelyn 
won't  go  until  June  and  we  are  all 
glad. 

Mona  Frazier  is  a  very  tall  girl  this 
year.  She  is  beating  almost  all  of 
the  older  girls. 

I  must  say  that  I  haven't  any  news 
of  the  little  girls,  except  that  they 
are  all  fine  so  far,  and  getting  along 
nicely  in  school. 

Minnie  Gummow  was  delightfully 
su-pr:sed  when  a  number  of  the  old- 
er girls  gave  a  party  for  her  birthday, 
September  24.  Dancing  furnihed 
the  evening's  amusements  and  de- 
lightful refreshments  were  served. 
She  wishes  to  thank  all  of  the  girls 
tor  their  kindness  and  thoughtful- 
ness. 
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s  SBlind  3epartmentj. 

LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Bryan,  the  orator,  is  dead,  but  Joe 
Zunick  still  lives. 

Nels  Elmose,  after  having  neg- 
lected his  lesson  twice  in  succession, 
believes  that  yesterday's  warning  is 
tomorrow's  misfortune. 

Colonel  Mitchell  may  be  our  nation- 
al crank,  but  Pat  Callahan  is  pushing 
him  hard  for  first  place. 

The  blind  department  wishes  to 
extend  its  sympathy  -o  Miss  Rath- 
bun  in  her  recent  bereavement. 

After  an  absence  oi  a  year,  Bert 
Goodwin  returned  to  as,  which  goes 
to  show  there  is  no  place  like  Boulder. 

Alas !  Everett  Cummings  has  been 
assailed  and  overcome  by  the  dead- 
liest of  maladies.  He  has  begun  the 
writing  of  poetry. 

Oscar  Schoberg  plus  Jacob  Roberts 
minus  the  rest  of  the  institution  will 
be  a  horse  at  the  Hallowe'en  party, 
October  the  thirty-first. 

It  has  been  said,  "Baloon  trousers 
are  a  forerunner  of  insanity."  John 
recently  entered  into  negotiations 
for  a  pair  of  baloon  trousers. 

Junior  Lambert  and  Kenneth  Ric- 
l:ets  resemble  our  two  leading  polit- 
ical parties.  Each  is  everlastingly 
trying  to  out  do  the  other. 

Some  horses  have  temperaments, 
others  have  none.  This  is  what  John 
Antelope  thinks  after  having  been 
astride  a  few  tempestuous  steeds  on 
the  reservation. 

Frank  Heff'ern  tells  us  that  the  in- 
vigorating Montana  atmosphere  is 
the  sole  cause  of  his  crimson  tinted 
nose,  but  there  are  some  who  look 
with  suspicion  at  his  carefully  barred 
locker  doors. 

For  nine  successive  years  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  in  our 
midst  Hugh  Shields,  a  student  from 
Wyoming.  This  term,  owing  to  the 
smallness  ol  our  school,  Hugh  did 
not  return,  and  we  miss  him.  As 
one  of  his  former  roommates  puts  it, 
"Boulder  does  not  seem  like  itself 
without  Hugh."  Hardly  anywhere 
could  one  find  a  more  congenial  com- 
paion  or  one  whose  resources  for  en- 


tertainment seemed  so  nearly  inex- 
haustable.  A  lofty  code  of  ideals 
and  the  observance  of  these  ideals 
made  of  Hugh  the  truest  of  friends. 
Our  loss  is  the  Colorado  school's  gain. 
May  they  profit  as  we  did  by  having 
Hugh  Shields  as  a  student. 


THE  CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 
Minutes  for  September  19,  1925 

The  society  was  called  to  order 
with  eleven  members  present. 

The  minutes  for  the  last  meeting 
were  not  read,  as  they  were  not 
called  for  from  the  office.  This  maet- 
:ng  was  for  the  election  of  officers. 
The  former  Vice-president  acted  as 
chairman  in  the  absence  of  last 
year's  president.  The  following  were 
elected  to  offices:  Jacob  Roberts, 
President;  Audrey  Mitchell,  Vice- 
president;  Oscar  Schoberg,  Secretary 
and  Esther  Spoonemore,  Treasurer. 
The  President  appointed  John  Selon 
as  mon'tor.  As  there  was  no  more 
business  to  come  before  the  society, 
it  adjourned  until  October  the  third. 


Minutes  for  October  3,  1925. 

The  society  was  called  to  order 
w  th  fifteen  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved  by  the 
society.  After  the  minutes  were 
i^ead,  the  president  appointed  Miss 
Anderson  as  critic.  The  program 
followed. 

Piano  Solo:    Oh  How  I  Miss  You  To-night. 

John  Selon 
Reading:    Life's  Mirror. 

Joe  Zunick 
Piano  Solo:  Mazurka. 

Frank  Heffern 
Reading:    If  I  Knew. 

Everett  Cummings 
Piano  Solo:    Valse  Pirette. 

Esther  Spoont;moore 
Reading:  One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another. 
Nels  Elmose 

The  critic  gave  a  very  favorable 
report  on  the  programme.  Ethel 
Keeland  favored  the  society  with  a 
group  of  selections  on  the  mouth 
organ.  She  is  a  professional  mouth- 
organ  player,  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded her  long  and  heartily, 
fore  the  society,  so  the  secretary 
read  the  programme  for  the  next 
meeting.  The  society  then  adjourned 
until  October  the  seventeenth. 
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Children  s  fPage 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard. 


LITTLE  HOMES 

I  love  to  think  of  the  httle  homes 
In  the  forest  everywhere, 

There's  a  cozy  one  in  a  hollow  tree — 
A  little  Squirrel  lives  there! 

One  is  a  burrow  deep  in  the  gound, 
Away  from  the  frost  and  snow, 

You  may  look  a  while  for  the  path 
and  the  door. 
But  the  Rabbit  lives  there,  I  know. 

Then  there's    a  snug    little  yellow 
cocoon, 

It  hangs  on  a  branch  o'erhead. 
And  there  I  think  lives  the  Butterfly, 
All  golden  and  brown  and  red. 

And  oh — the  little  gray  empty  house 
Where  snow  by  and  by  will  cling! 
Dear  Robin  has  gone — but  he  chirped 

as  he  left, 
"Cheer  up — I'll  be  back  next  spring !" 

— Selected. 


JOHN'S  GOAT 

Mary  and  John  often  played  to- 
gether. Mary  was  ten  years  old  and 
John  was  twelve. 

John  had  a  white  goat  and  a  little 
red  wagon.  One  day  he  asked  Mary 
if  she  wanted  to  take  a  ride  with  him. 
He  told  her  that  she  could  drive  the 
goat. 

Mary  liked  to  drive  very  much. 
She  put  her  doll  in  the  wagon.  Then 
both  children  got  in.  They  went 
down  town.  They  saw  some  pretty 
birds  in  a  store  window.  They  got 
out  of  the  wagon  to  look  at  them. 
The  goat  ran  away.  The  doll  fell  out 
and  broke  its  arm.  Mary  cried. 
John  ran  after  the  goat  but  he  could 
not  catch  it.  It  ran  and  ran.  It 
came  home  that  evening  after  supper. 

— Mt.  Airy  World. 


CHUMS 

Two  little  feet  and  four  little  feet 
Out  on  the  sidewalk  stood; 

Said  two  little  feet,  "Let's  race  up 
the  street !'' 
Said  four  little  feet,  "Oh,  good!" 

Then  up  that  street,  down  another 
Away  and  away  they  flew; 

A  crisp  fall  morning's  the  best  of  fun, 
Thought  four  little  feet — and  two. 

Four  little  feet  danced  gay  little  jigs, 
Which  two  little  feet  called  fine; 

Then  four  little  feet  chased  fat  little 
pigs. 

And  two  little  feet  went  to  dine. 

Two  little  feet?  They're  mine,  that's 
clear ; 

Four  little  feet — just  wait! 
Here  he  comes!    Old    fellow,  come 
here — 

Good  dog!    Isn't  he  great? 

— Selected. 


WHO  CAN  GUESS  THESE? 

Jack  saw  a  

It  wagged  its  tail. 

Tom  made  a  

It  melted. 

Ned  made  a  

He  flew  it.  .  , 

Mai  y  made  

it  was  sweet.  ' 

jack  saw  a  

It  swam. 

Dick  heard  a  :  'i'""- 

It  barked.  ' 

Tom  rode  a  

It  trotted. 

Helen  heard  a  

It  growled. 

Nellie  saw  a  

It  hissed.  ' 

Martha  carried  

She  spilled  it. 

Esther  found  

She  spent  it. 

Bruce  bought  a  

He  bounced  it. 

— Selected. 
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W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


Ex-Offico: — 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.  L.  A.  Foot,  Attorney-General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,    Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed: — 

J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  Missoula 
Sidney  Sanner,  Butte 
Charles  H.  Foot,  Kalispell 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
W.  B.  Rhodes,  Great  Falls 
John  Dietrich,  Helena 
Frank  Bliel,  Dillon 
Robert  C.  Line,  Columbus 
Miss  Mina  Petrashek,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 

Wm.  Dawson,  Boulder 

Miss  LaVaune  Andrews,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Gertrude  Rathbun,  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Miss  La  Vaune  Andrews,  Stenographer 


Teachers  of  the  Deaf 
Literary: — 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard,    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,   r.  Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,    Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,    Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Study,    Teacher 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer,   Teacher 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch,    Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Logan,    Teacher 


Physical  Culture: — 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Instructor 


Teachers  of  the  Blind 
Literary: — 

Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Merrick,    Teacher 

Music: — 

Miss  Helen  Wood,    Director 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

Miss  S.  C.  Anderson,    Matron 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop,  ..  Little  Boys'  Housemother 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop,  ....  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  M.  Lyon,  ....  Little  Girls'  Housemother 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Maxwell,  R.  N   Nurse 

I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,    Physician 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,           Oculist  &  Aurist 

Dr.  J.  H.  Owen,    Dentist 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Teacher  of  Printing 

P.  J.  Low,    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,           Teacher  of  Sewing 

Miss  Kathleen  Stinson,  ....  Teacher  of  Art 

and  Domestic  Science 

John  Sullivan,    Piano  Tuning,  Broom, 

Basket  and  Hammock  Making 

J.  P.  Finerty,    Night  Watch 

M.  P.  TenEck,    Repairman 

I.  W.  Battershell,    Ass't  Repairman 

V.  J.  McKinnon,    Chief  Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey,    Second  Engineer 

James  Baker,    Third  Engineeer 

Will  Merrill,           Yardman  and  Shoemaker 

H.  E.  Vosburg,  Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Vosburg,    Ranch  Matron 

William  Pentz,    Dairyman 

George  Chidlow,    Colony  Boys'  Supv. 

Delbert  Pentz,    Ranch  Hand 

Clarence  Altop,  Mrs.  Parks,  May  Lee, 
Mary  Skubets,  Etta  Van  Wagenen  and 

lola  Smith,    Laundry 

Mrs.  B.  Hagen,    Baker 

Mrs.  M.  Haux,    Cook 


